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she saw the charming aspects of the old order with
equal clearness, but has no illusions which would
convert the country into a pretty Arcadia; and
her sympathy with sorrow and unsatisfied longings
is too deep and reflective to allow her to stray into
mere sentimentalism. Her pathos is powerful because
it is always under command. The more superficial
writer treats an era of misery as implying a grievance
which can be sunimarily removed, or finds in it an
opportunity of exhibiting his own sensibility. Her
feeling is too deep and her perception of the com-
plexity of its causes too thorough to admit of such
treatment. We see the tender woman who has gone
through much experience, always devotedly attached
by the strongest ties of affection; but always reflecting,
shrinking from excesses of passion or of scoffing, and
trying to see men and life as parts of a wider order.

The same personal clement appears in her Into
work in spite of the defects which I take to be tin-
deniable. George Eliot, as we have noon, looked on
the world with a certain aloofness, She read little of
the ephemeral literature of the day, and apparently
thought very ill of what she did read She looked at
the political warfare from a distance, and did not go
into the society deeply interested in such matters. The
u Priory " was frequented by a circle whose talk was of
philosophy aud scientific discoveries, and -which was
more interested in theories than in the gossip of the
day, She had not therefore the experience which could
enable her to describe contemporary life, with its
social and political ambitions and the rough struggle
for existence in which practical lawyers and men of
business are mainly occupied, Hho thinka of the